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Ever since the Women’s Day Issue (WIN 
3/8/79), and the readers’ letters con¬ 
cerning abortion rights in the following 
issues, I’ve been struggling to clarify my 
feelings enough to write them down. 
While reading Mary Crane’s article, 
“Rape Avoidance and Resistance’’ 

(WIN 4/26/79), I came across a sentence 
which helped to pull my thoughts to¬ 
gether: ‘ ‘The nonviolent community has 
traditionally been more concerned 
with mass violence and how to 
end large scale conflicts than how to 
apply the philosophy and techniques of 
nonviolence to the needs of persons in 
their private lives. ’ ’ Working on a 
one-to-one basis to educate people 
would seem to be the primary tool in 
working to eliminate violence, but much 
patience and endurance is required, and 
the results are not often immediately 
gratifying. 

Abortion is something which many 
consider to be a violent action. The 

pro-life’ ’ people are fighting to 
eliminate that form of violence. How? By 
cutting off funding, by making abortions 
illegal... 

They are making a big mistake. 

Abortion is not the problem. It’s not 
what people should be wasting so much 
precious energy, time and money on. 

The problem is that people cannot deal 
rationally with sexuality; and religions, 
which are the primary force behind the 
“pro-life’’ movement, are the greatest 
cause of that. When’s the last time your 
child had a good, honest talk about 
sexuality in Sunday school? Can you talk 
to your parish priest about safe, effect¬ 
ive birth control? And 1 wonder whether 
sex education in the schools is still just a 
quick glance at drawings of the anatomy 
of the sex organs, and slides showing 
sperm entering egg, egg dividing... Do 
kids know that sexuality=sexual inter¬ 
course = risk of pregnancy is not the only 
way? Do most adults? 

I had an abortion a month ago. Why? 
Because the responsibility I should have 
had toward myself was very effectively 
paralyzed in my childhood by culture and 
religion, and it took this to finally wake 
me up. Now I know that the availabil¬ 


ity of safe abortions is an absolute 
necessity. How many of you know the 
desperate fear, the physical and spirit¬ 
ual sickness, that accompany an 
unwanted pregnancy? We are concern¬ 
ed with the violence done to the fetus, 
but we easily accept the much greater 
violence done to the woman or child who 
is forced to carry that baby to term (with 
the real hard part starting after the 
birth), or who will in desperation abort it 
in any way she can. I am sick of women 
being expected to put up with unspeak¬ 
able pain and sorrow because they 
“made a mistake,’ ’ or a lover or stranger 
made that mistake for them. 

If “pro-lifers’ ’ are so dead-set against 
abortion, then why don’t they do 
something about it? All it takes is clear 
thinking and more love and respect for 
the people who are already here. 
Abortion is a reality, it is also a 
necessity, and no one is going to make 
that choice for me. But maybe, just 
maybe, we can aii work together, 
starting at the very bottom, to eliminate 
all forms of violence. 

Thank you for a wonderful magazine. 
By the way, I thought that Dr. Eugene 
Kaellis’ letter (WIN 4/26/79) was very 
nasty and not deserved at all. It’s sad 
how some nonviolent people can write 
with such violence! 

—NAME WITHHELD 
BYREQUEST 


Hurrah! for Joan Cavanagh’s letter, 
from one man who supports women’s 
right to choice. I am sick and tired of 
being insulted with a crude guilt-trip by 
people who equate abortion clinics with 
the Pentagon, yet who say absolutely 
nothing about the violence of forcible 
sterilization of poor and Third World 
women, or about the women who have 
been maimed and killed because they 
could not obtain a safe, legal, and 
affordable abortion. When is the “Right 
to Life’ ’ movement going to address 
these issues? Aren’t they important, 
too? 

—JOHN KYPER 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Did the editor make an inadvertent cut? 
The US had the H-bomb before the USSR 
did, and did not lack one, as Henry 
Etzkowitz’s article states. 

In his book, Race to Oblivion, Herbert 
York traces the development of A-bomb 
and H-bombs in the US and Russia as 
follows: 

Aug 1945—US bombs Japan 
Aug 1949—USSR A-bomb 
May 1951—USA H-device 
Nov 1952—USA H-bomb 
Aug 1953—USSR H-device 
1955—USSR H-bomb 


This time line paraphrases ppl3-14 of 
York’s book. H-device is a test bomb to 
see if the thing works at all. Herbert 
York worked on the development of the 
A-bomb, and was the first director of 
Lawrence Livermore Labs (makers of the 
neutron bomb). In his book, York 
expresses grave doubts about nuclear 
weapons madness. 

I do not argue that American policy¬ 
makers were not paranoid in the 50s (the 
McCarthy era), just that the usual justifi¬ 
cations, bigger missiles, more submar¬ 
ines, and later the Sputnik, are not 
mentioned in the article. 

—BERNARD GREENING 
Berkeley, Calif. 

I’m an anti-nuke person and would like 
to thank you for all of the information on 
the anti-nuke movement that you have 
been printing. We pass your issues on to 
friends who are interested and talk to 
people about our concerns. I also write 
letters whenever possible—feeling that 
it is important for people opposed to 
nuclear energy to make themselves 
heard. 

I am faced by one problem and have 
been trying to come to a solution—we 
live 350 miles north of Toronto on 
a farm and have two small children. 
Leaving here to participate in a demon¬ 
stration is impossible and yet we wish that 
there was some way to make our support 
for these demonstrations evident. 

I’ve come up with an idea and I don’t 
know if it’s a good one but I thought I’d 
propose it: if WIN and other progressive 
magazines ran articles in advance (a 
month or two) of planned 
demonstrations asking for letters of 
support to be sent to a fixed address, 
then these letters could be distributed 
among demonstrators and each demon¬ 
strator could wear a piece of cloth or 
paper marking how many persons she or 
he was representing. Also, organizers 
speaking at a rally could speak about 
how many people were being repre¬ 
sented. The straight media always does 
head counts (when it’s not too busy 
searching for * ‘violence’ ’) so this might 
give a more accurate indication of 
support. 

Anyhow it’s an idea and the four of us 
would feel more involved if we knew that 
we could be represented somehow and 
there may be lots of other people like us. 

Guess that’s it—maybe a crazy idea 
but pass it along to whoever you think 
may be interested. 

Thanks again for WIN. We may be a 
long way away physically but it helps a 
lot to keep us in touch with what is going 
on. —KATHY MARTIN 

Englehart, Ontario 
CANADA 
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A Day of Hands 

In the morning hands 
Turning dials to discover 
What other dials have stopped 
The melt down. 

At noon hands joined 
With other hands raised, 

Fists tight, voices rising 
Like the radiation levels 
In the Susquehanna River and 
The numbers of women forced 
To be sterilized. 

Voices circling louder and 
Louder to muffle the words 
On the Right-to-Lifer's sign 
That say we are murderers, 

We who are murdered slowly, 
Labotomized over years 
By pacification and neglect, 

We who do not even own 

The deepest recesses of our bodies. 

Early evening hands 

Followed by arms shielding heads 

And the backs of necks 


Like in airraid drills of childhood, 

Air raided by make-believe 
Nuclear bombs and missiles, 

Everyone rushing into the halls 
Or under the desks of schools, 

Those maximum security prisons; 

Hands followed by arms shielding heads 
From which eyes watch on a giant screen 
Dials unable to stop a near melt down, 
The China Syndrome inversion of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

Dials and levers and buttons 
Powered by the same minds 
Who dare call us murderers 
While radiation levels become 
A regular part of the weather report. 

At night hands clapping 
I n celebration to the music of poets, 
Hands cooled by a bottle of beer 
But hot with desire for the feel 
Of another body to make 
The slow death, the melt down kind 
Of death less lonely. 

•—Louise Rader 
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Never Say Die: 

The Nuclear Industry 
Battles Political Fallout 

by Don Michak and Joseph Bowring 



W idespread belief that the nuclear power indus¬ 
try suffered a death blow at Harrisburg may be 
merely false hope. The nuclear industry has made a 
habit of weathering adversity and events since the 
accident indicate that it stands a good chance of 
continuing to do so. The industry, the Admin¬ 
istration, and the regulators are agreed that the 
nuclear option remains viable. Only a well-organ¬ 
ized opposition can prove them wrong. 

The case for the n uclear option has always rested 
heavily on economics. According to this argument, 
nuclear-generated electricity costs less than that 
produced by coal-fired plants. However true this 
may have been when nukes were first constructed, 
it is no longer the case. Nuclear electricity and coal¬ 
generated electricity now cost about the same 
amount. Nuclear costs are rising much more rapid¬ 
ly and unless this trend is slowed or stopped, 
nuclear will simply be priced out of the market. 
Changes in plant design forced by intervenors and 
citizen protests Have nearly trebled the inflation- 
adjusted cost of a nuclear-generated megawatt of 
electricity. 

The accident at Three Mile Island (TMI) threat¬ 
ens to raise the cost even higher. The first threat of 
higher costs arises in the money markets where 
utilities borrow the vast sums needed to build 
capital-intensive nuclear plants. Utilities raise 
money by selling bonds and stocks. The large 
banks and insurance companies which dominate 
the money markets have generally been glad to 
provide the cash at a moderate cost to utilities be¬ 
cause they were assured a good and relatively risk¬ 
free rateof profit. TMI couldchangeall that. 

A lot depends on whether the Pennsylvania Pub¬ 
lic Utilities Commission buckles under pressure to 
allow Metropolitan Edison, a subsidiary of General 


Don Michak is an antinuclear activist working at 
the Nuclear Information and Resource Service in 
Washington , DC. Joseph Bowring is an energy 
economist in Washington, DC. Both are among the 
co-authors of No Nukes: Everyones Guide to Nu¬ 
clear Power published by South End Press in 
Boston. 
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Public Utilities (CPU), to pass on the $32 million a 
month in charges for replacing power and other 
costs to consumers. The Commission has tempo¬ 
rarily rolled back a $49.1 million rate increase 
previously granted Met Ed. Should the Commis¬ 
sion give in, the money would be used to pay for re¬ 
placement power. If the stockholders and bond¬ 
holders of GPU are forced to bear the full costs of 
the shutdown, investors will begin to demand a 
higher profit when they lend money to utilities 
building nuclear power plants. In other words, if 
investors are forced to bear the economic risks 
associated with nuclear accidents and shutdowns, 
they will demand to be paid for it. This will result in 
a hefty increase in the cost of money to nuclear 
utilities and a correspondingly large increase in the 
cost of nuclear electricity. 

The industry has traditionally tried to pass on to 
the public as much of the risk as possible. The ad¬ 
vantage of this strategy is that the public doesn't 
demand payment for bearing the increased risk 
and therefore the economic cost of nuclear plants is 
unaffected. In every case, passing the risk along to 
the public keeps that risk outside the narrow cal¬ 
culations of nuclear costs and allows nuclear to re¬ 
main economically attractive. 

A successful example of this strategy is the 
Price-Anderson act, which limits the total liability 
of the industry in the event of an accident. The act 
sets liability at $560 million, $100 million of which 
is insured by the federal government. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) has conceded that a 
major accident could cause $40.5 billion in total 
damages. The people who live in the vicinity of 
nukes are thus forced to bear the staggering health 
and economic risks of nuclear power. Duke Power 
Company put it succinctly in arguing for the consti¬ 
tutionality of Price-Anderson before the Supreme 
Court: "Without protection of the liability limit, 
investors would be unwilling to risk money in a 
power company, because of the possibi I ity that 
claims from a nuclear accident could bankrupt 
them." 

Industry's successful effort to pass on risks has 
allowed the construction of nuclear plants. If con¬ 
struction is to proceed, nuclear proponents must 
win the fight overwho will payforTMI. "You're 
unlikely to see more new orders of nuclear power 
plants until this question of risk-sharing is re¬ 
solved," says president of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum Carl Walske. William C. Kuhns, chairman 
of GPU, has made the mind-boggling proposal to 
spread the costs of TMI in a nation-wide pool of 
consumers. "The more we can spread it out," he 
said, "the more equitable it would seem to me." 

The second threat of higher costs stems from the 
possibility of new safety requirements as a direct 
result of TMI as well as a longer licensing process. 
Either will boost the upward spiral of nuclear costs 
and make utilities even more leery of going 
nuclear. 


More stringent safety procedures could increase 
the number of plant shutdowns. Shutdowns are 
particularly expensive for nuclear plants because 
so much of their costs are tied up in capital rather 
than in day-to-day operating expenses. Shutdowns 
lower the plants operating rates and push up the 
costs per kilowatt of generated power. 

Intervenors have used the licensing process to 
force the industry to accept changes in design and 
plant location. This has been an important cause of 
the sharply higher costs which threaten nuclear 
viability. Nuclear advocates want to cap these cost 
increases primarily through changes in the 
regulatory process. Both the industry and the Ad¬ 
ministration have been gearing up to fight the 
battle over "licensing reform" for more than two 
years. Carter first offered a compromise Siting and 
Licensing Bill in late 1977. 

During the height of the accident, Department of 
Energy Secretary J ames Schlesinger was still testi¬ 
fying that the licensing process needed to be 
"eased." Several days later Carter said that a 
"bureaucratic nightmare or a maze of red tape'' 
wouldn't increase the safety of nuclear plants. The 
Administration represents its bill as simple 
streamlining. In fact, the bill ignores substantial 
outstanding safety issues and bypasses most citi¬ 
zen involvement in the process. 

In sum, the threat to the industry is that the 
accident could make nuclear power uneconomical 
by forcing investors to bear more risk, by low- 


Three Mile Island 


We live imperilled, singing beyond walls 
into the morning sun. 

In complicity with the murderers of the wind, 
we ask to perish, ripping light 
from our clothes. 

What would you want for your child, 
stirring the lethal grass with a frail finger, 
is it this earth in the thrall of greed? 

We own nothing, know our dust, 

even our hollow substance in resistance, 

our poisoned bodies 

vacant caves to incessant spirits, 

transient, beyond ruin, 

empowered to return. 

— Mark Zuss 
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the nuclear industry? Won't it collapse entirely, 
putting an end to future nuclear plans? Not 
necessarily so. The industry has already adjusted 
to a down market and expects to pull itself together 
for a mid-1980s "turnaround." According to the 
1979 Nuclear News Buyers Guide, this year the in¬ 
dustry will do $10 billion in business, even without 
new reactor orders. 

As for the immediate future, the 83 power plants 
now being built will raise to 25% the proportion of 
total electricity demand met by nuclear. At roughly 
$2 billion per unit, there is still plenty of incentive 
to stay in business. 

The vendors or makers of steam supply systems 
and nuclear components have been following a 
survival strategy for some time. By emphasizing 
down-the-line sales, like spare parts and special 
service capabilities, and by working off their 
backlogs of reactor orders, the Big Four vendors 
have managed adequately. Nuclear suppliers also 
profit handsomely by uranium and nuclear Navy 
contracts. 

Westinghouse is expanding its fuel fabrication 
plant and the company is the primary contractor for 
the nuclear Waste Isolation Pilot Project in New 
Mexico. It also continues to receive federal support 
for its huge stake in the Clinch River breeder. The 
company has 71 units on order backlogged, 48 
domestic and foreign. Although a handful of utili¬ 
ties are suing the corporation for considerable 
damages arising from defaulted uranium 
contracts, Westinghouse seems to be plowing 
ahead. 

Map from DOE/TIME. 
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Recent history of the rates requested by Met Ed, and those granted bv the state 
Public Utility Commission. F rom York Daily Record. 

ering the operating rates of reactors, and by 
sidetracking siting and licensing reform. If utilities 
are to continue ordering reactors, they'll have to 
meet the threat to nuclear economics head on. The 
coming months will see renewed pressures for 
passing through the costs of replacement power to 
consumers under the guise of equity and for siting 
and licensing reform under the guise of cutting 
cumbersome regulations. 

If utilities don't buy nuclear power plants—at 
least for a few years—what happens to the rest of 
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Nik U*«ir Rt'Kulatory Commissioners from left to ri^ht IVterA Bradford, JosephM. Heiulrie (chairman), Richard T. Kennedy (standing), Victor 
Gilinsky. and John A Ahearne. Photo from NRC 


General Electric is a much more diversified 
corporation which can absorb temporary losses in 
its nuclear division even more readily than Wes- 
tinghouse. GE plans to work off its backlog through 
the mid-1980s, at a rate slightly below its current 
6-8 plants per year. The company has also been 
very active securing reload fuel and maintenance 
contracts. 

Combustion Engineering and Babcock and Wil¬ 
cox (B & W), as their advertisements proclaim, are 
beefing up their coal production facilities. B& W's 
owner, J. Ray McDermott Company, is also a major 
builder of offshoreoil rigs and drilling equipment. 
Other forms of energy development, ironically, 
help these vendors wait for their nuclear payoffs. 

Nearly all domestic power plants have been 
designed and constructed by a handful of architect¬ 
engineering companies. Wall Street analysts de¬ 
scribe leaders like Bechtel, Fluor, and Halliburton 
as "huge cash machines of the 80s." The firms that 
construct the plants are building overseas during 
the industry 's current troubles, but their long-term 
commitment to domestic nuclear power plants re¬ 
mains. 


The Regulators 


The political fallout began to affect those who 
regulate nuclear power even before GPU warned 
the plant's neighbors of the real dangers they 
faced. From the NRC to the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission, those who oversee nuclear 
safety found themselves under new pressures. The 


initial response has been dramatic and visible, 
but whether there will be real shifts in the regula¬ 
tors' nuclear stance remains in doubt. 

At the NRC, self-congratulations about the 
handling of the "incident" were tempered by 
newly-released transcripts which showed the NRC 
to be dangerously out-of-touch with the situation in 
Harrisburg. As Chairman Joseph Hendrieputit 
so nicely during the crisis,' 'We are operating 
almost totally in the blind. His [the governor's] in¬ 
formation is ambiguous, mine is non-existent... I 
don't know, it's like a couple of blind men making 
decisions." 

The transcripts of the commissioners' meetings 
reveal that the dominant topic was not the technical 
details of the situation at the plant, but rather how 
to calm the public's fears. As Hendrie said when 
referring to so-called media exaggeration of the 
danger, "Which amendment is it that guarantees 
freedom of the press? Well, I'm against it." Even 
the decision not to evacuate the area was made 
partly to prevent TMI from appearing as the near 
disaster that it was."I'm not sure why you are not 
moving people," protested Roger Mattson, 
director of the NRC's Reactor Safety Division. 

"Got to say it... I don't know what we are 
protecting. I think we ought to be moving people." 
The "management" of the crisis had one overrid¬ 
ing goal: to ensure that the future of nuclear power 
was not irreparably damaged in the public's view. 

Publicity has brought to light several key 
elements of the NRC's general approach to 
nuclear safety. There is currently no formal 
procedure for evaluating the relative safety of 
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operating plants. Even the informal procedure on 
which the agency currently relies give at least ten 
operating plants "below average" safety ratings 
and two-thirds of the plants a rating identical to 
that given TMI before the accident. 

The history of the NRC indicates that it does not 
aggressively pursue safety unless forced by inter- 
venors or accidents and that its primary concern is 
to continue licensing plants. Robert Pollard noted 
when he resigned from the agency in 1976, that the 
"pervasive attitude in the NRC [is] that our most 
important job is to get the licenses out as quickly as 
possible and to keep the plants running as long as 
possible." Policies after TMI are not likely to 
change dramatically. 

In fact the NRC's actions since the accident have 
been fully in character. The recommendations of its 
Advisory Commission on Reactor Safeguards were 
so weak that one federal safety expert called them 
the equivalent of "coming out in favor of 
motherhood." The panel suggested improved 
control room instrumentation and better training 
for operators; neither would require any plant shut¬ 
downs. They ignored any question of design faults 
in the B & W reactors. The panel proposals were 
only slightly more exacting than those offered 
earlier by B&W management. 

One week after the panel's report the NRC's 
staff recommended that the four operating B&W 
reactors be shut down while their safety problems 
were studied. This met with considerable 
resistance from the commissioners, who decided 
not to require shutdowns and to allow the utilities 
to handle the problems. 

The NRC is reacting slowly and hesitantly to the 
accident, but a clear pattern is emerging. This is to 
refuse to allow the evidence from TMI to affect the 
viability of nuclear power regardless of the likely 
consequences for the health and safety of the 
public. Given the Carter Administration's decision 
to back then uclear option, it becomes the N RC's 
responsibility to shepherd nuclear power through 
its current tribulations. 


The Movement 


No sophisticated analysis is needed to understand 
that TMI marks the turning point in popular op¬ 
position to nuclear development. The accident is 
the most serious in a series of recent setbacks to the 
industry, shaken by the NRC's belated repudiation 
of the Rasmussen safety report, the Interagency 
Review Group's gloomy conclusion to its report on 
the potential for nuclear waste disposal, and the 
remedial shutdown of five nuclear plants sited near 
eastern fault lines. Whether or not popular opposi¬ 
tion can reverse Carter's energy plans and substi¬ 


tute safe and renewable energy sources for nuclear 
electricity, however, is increasingly a question of 
politics. Grassroots politics. 

The Washington Post was especially perceptive 
when it editorialised that the TMI situation is 
better characterized as the "Vietnam Syndrome" 
than the "China Syndrome." With the majority of 
Americans moving to oppose further nuclear 
development, the anti-nuclear and safe energy 
movement must decide whether to simply lower 
Carter's nuclear expectations or to challenge 
centralized, corporate energy planning: Nukes 
with honor or Let the people decide. 

Grassroots activists are stepping-up nearly 
every form of their opposition to nuclear energy. At 
least five class action suits have been filed in the 
Harrisburg area. Intervenors in regulatory pro¬ 
ceedings are introducing emergency safety and 
economic motions. Initiatives proposing licensing 
and contruction moratoria have begun in a dozen 
states. National fuel-cycle actions, beginning with 
one in support of Native Americans against urani¬ 
um mining in New Mexico, are proceeding. The 
May 6th Coalition, featuring Ralph Nader, is or¬ 
ganizing the first mass action against nuclear pow¬ 
er in the nation's capital. Thousands of dedicated 
nuclear opponents are leafletting their neighbors, 
day today, in shopping malls, theatres, and at their 
front steps. 

On the other side, the nuclear offensive has been 
and will continue to be built around threats of 
rolling blackouts and brownouts by the mid-1980s. 
Executives at Duke Power (in South Carolina) 
warned exactly that when they successfully post¬ 
poned the shutdown of their three B&W reactors. 
The response of the safe energy movement must be 
straightforward. If utilities were forced to pay the 
full costs and bear the full risks of nuclear power 
production, they would no longer choose the nucle¬ 
ar option. It would be just too expensive. The alter¬ 
native is to press for a massive transfer of resources 
away from the light water/breeder cycle to renew¬ 
able solar-based technologies. The immediate al¬ 
ternatives must include genuine conservation 
which would restrict total energy use in this 
country at current levels without further taxing 
working and poor people. 

It should come as no surprise that the nuclear in¬ 
dustry is not going to self : destruct. Even less sur¬ 
prising is that the federal government is not going 
to slow the nuclear bandwagon. Publicopinion is 
swinging against nuclear power but a bigger effort 
is needed to make certain that it is heeded. It will 
take the concerted action of an expanded coal ition 
of anti-nuclear activists to force the shut down of 
n uclear power that so many have predicted as a vir¬ 
tually automatic consequence of the events at TMI. 


t 
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How a Nuclear Plant Works 


All power plants, whether they are fueled by oil, 
coal, gas or uranium, function in basically the same 
way. The fuel is used to provide heat to turn water 
to steam. The steam is used under pressure to turn 
a "turbine/' just as water turns a waterwheel, and 
the spinning turbine is hooked up to an electric 
generator. 

An electric generator is basically a giant coil of 
wire in a magnetic field. When you spin a coil of 
wire in a magnetic field, you get electricity. Don't 
ask why that happens because no one quite knows. 
For the moment we al I accept it as one of those 
mysteries of the universe. 

In a nuclear plant, the heat is provided by the 
splitting ("fissioning")of uranium-235 (or 
p!utonium-239orthorium) atoms. Uranium-235 

Warren Liebold is an organizer for the Sierra 
Club's radioactive waste campaign. 


atoms fission naturally, giving off heat and split¬ 
ting into two or more smaller atoms (radioactive 
waste products). The splitting atoms sends off sev¬ 
eral particles called neutrons which strike other 
uranium atoms causing them to split, this process 
is called a "chain reaction." 

In an atom bomb, the uranium-235 is highly 
concentrated ("enriched") as compared to power 
plant fuel. The chain reaction is purposely allowed 
to get out of hand, resulting in an immense explo¬ 
sion with blast, heat and the dispersion of all the 
highly radioactive substances which a power plant 
produces but seeks to keep sealed up. 

In a nuclear plant the fuel is more dilute, so an 
atomic explosion is physically impossible in non¬ 
breeder reactors. An enormous amount of heat can 
be produced, however, so the speed of the chain 
reaction is regulated by having "control rods" in¬ 
serted among the tubes of uranium fuel. The con¬ 
trol rods absorb neutrons, thus slowing the chain 
reaction. When the control rods are fully inserted 
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Diagram of a Pressurized Water Reactor by Susanna Natti from No Nukes: Everyone's Guide to Nuclear Power 



What Happened at Three Mile Island 


The exact accident sequence at TMI-2 will not be 
known completely until the reactor has been 
inspected firsthand, something which will not 
occur for weeks. Accounts have differed, so the 


into the "core/' thechain reaction is almost com¬ 
pletely stopped. 

The nuclear reactor itself (see figure) is com¬ 
posed basically of the bundles of fuel rods contain¬ 
ing uranium pellets, the control rods whjch can be 
inserted or withdrawn to regulate power output 
and a good many instruments to inform the opera¬ 
tors what's going on in the reactor. 

The core is enclosed in a "reactor pressure ves¬ 
sel," a very strong metal container. Pumps put 
water into the reactor and other pumps take it out. 

In a "pressured water reactor" (PWR) such as 
Three Mile Island, the water heated by the fuel is 
kept under pressure so that it gets very hot but does 

Loading fuel into a reactor Photo from Newsweek 


not turn to steam. That water, the "primary cool¬ 
ant," is then pumped to the "steam generator," 
where it is used to turn other water (often called the 
"secondary coolant") to steam. That steam is then 
used to turn the turbine. The secondary coolant 
also serves to cool the primary coolant. 

In a "boiling water reactor" (BWR) such as 
Brown's Ferry, Nine Mile Point #1 and the plant 
under construction at Shoreham, the water heated 
in the reactor turns to steam and is used directly to 
turn the turbines. This design is more efficient 
from a heat point of view but it means that potenti¬ 
ally radioactive water is circulating throughout the 
plant, instead of just between the reactor and near¬ 
by steam generators. 

In either design, the steam which turns the tur¬ 
bines is turned back to water in the "condenser." 

In most plants, water from a nearby lake, river or 
ocean is used for cooling. At TMI and many more 
recent plants, cooling towers are used. 

The reactor vessel, the steam generators in 
PWRs, and a large number of pumps and back-up 
pumps are housed in the "containment," which 
has four-foot thick walls and is intended to contain 
radioactivity in the event of an accident. Also with¬ 
in the containment is the Emergency Core Cooling 
System (ECCS), a series of tanks and water pumps 
meant to pump water over the hot fuel should the 
normal pumps fail or a break occur in a pipe carry¬ 
ing water to the reactor. 

The containment, in turn, is housed inside the 
reactor building which is the usually-domed struc¬ 
ture that many people have seen. 
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But stopping the chain reaction does not stop 
heat production. In most nuclear accident situa¬ 
tions the production of heat by the radioactive 
wastes in the fuel is more than enough to eventual¬ 
ly melt the fuel if not enough is done to cool it off. 

Back-up pumps that could have helped cool 
things down and prevent the situation from getting 
any worse were inoperable. Control valves for 
these pumps had been shut off two weeks before as 
part of an inspection and, in violation of Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission regulations, they had not 
been reopened. The knobs in the control room 
which could have opened these valves had tags on 
them instructing operators to reopen the valves. 

As pressure increased in the reactor, at least one 
automatic pressure release valve opened to vent 
some steam into the containment. The valve did not 
close again and hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
radioactive water followed the steam into the con¬ 
tainment. This leak went undetected by the plant's 
monitors, at least initially. Other valves may have 
leaked as well. 

The loss of water from the reactor caused the 
Emergency Core Cooling System to function. After 
a short while, the instruments indicated that the 
water level had returned to normal so the reactor 
operators turned the ECCS off. However, the 
instruments were providing incorrect readings and 
the core continued to heat up. The ECCS went on 
again and the operators turned it off again. During 
this confusion fuel melting of some sort occurred. 

There are two components of nuclear fuel which 
can melt. The fuel pellets themselves only melt 
when their temperatures reach several thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit. Yetthethin metal tubes (the 
"cladding") which contain the pellets will melt at 
about 1000°. It is suspected that as much as 25% of 
the cladding either cracked or melted. This 
released gaseous wastes —Xenon-133, Krypton- 
85, Iodine-131. Further along into the accident 
some quantities of radioactive waste in sol id form 
(Strontium-90, Cesium-137, etc.) were discovered 
in water. These could only have been released if at 
least some of the fuel itself had melted. 

Back at the containment, the amount of leaked 
water had overflowed the "quench tanks" which 
are supposed to collect leaked water and steam. 
Radioactive water flowed onto the floor and a 
"sump pump" automatically sent thousands of 
gallons to a nearby auxiliary building which was 
not built to contain radiation. The building's 
ventilation system sent radioactive gases and 
steam into the atmosphere. Gases were also vented 
from the containment. A steady stream of releases 
occurred accentuated by at least half a dozen large 
leaks. 

In themiddleof thenight, plant operators 
dumped several hundred thousand gallons of 
radioactive water into the Susquehanna River. Met 
Edison officials said the water was only slightly 
radioactive but would not provide exact measure¬ 
ments. The NRC was not pleased. 


reader is cautioned that this account is as complete 
and as accurate as I have been able to piece to¬ 
gether—but the last word is yet to be heard. 

Sometime around 4 am on March 28 a pump that 
sends water from the plant turbine and condensers 
back to the steam generators failed. This shut off 
the water/steam flow in the secondary coolant sys¬ 
tem and caused the turbine to shut down or' 'trip. 

Since the secondary coolant was no longer 
flowing, it was also no longer taking heat away 
from the primary coolant and the reactor's water 
temperature and pressure began to rise This and 
the turbine shutdown initiated an automatic pro¬ 
cess by which the control rods were quickly in¬ 
serted into the core, reducing the chain reaction to 
less than one percent of full power. The quick- 
shutdown process is called SCRAM. 


ipper halt of the Three Milt* Island Unit No 1 while shut down for annual refueling in 
earl\ Martli. 197‘) Photo by Bill Bowden/York Daily Record. 
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The entranceway to TMI plant on the morning of March 28,1979 'Nonessential" workers were sent home Photo from Philadel¬ 
phia Inquirer. 


Inside the reactor, an unforeseen side effect was 
developing which truly threatened disaster. Water 
molecules were being split into hydrogen andoxygen 
gas by the intense radiation. Hydrogen is very 
flammable and explosive and it appears that a 
hydrogen explosion may have occurred the first 
day of the accident, although Met Edison did not 
report this to the NRC or the press until Friday. 

By the weekend, enough hydrogen had been 
produced to form a large bubble at the top of the 
reactor vessel. This presented an explosion hazard, 
which, if it did not burst the reactor vessel, could 
certainly damage the sensors and safety systems. 

In addition, as the size of the bubble increased it 
could uncover the top of the core or block the water 
pipes carrying cooling water to the core. Either 
could cause the fuel to heat up and melt further. 

The operators wanted to cool the core off, which 
meant reducing the temperature and pressure in 
the reactor. But reducing the pressure would allow 
the bubble to expand, increasing melting risks. 
Things got nervous. 

The NRC engineers took a wait-and-see attitude, 
but formulated several contingency plans for 
getting rid of the bubble. Each could work, but each 
also carried risks. 

The operators could allow the bubble to expand 
and then try to manipulate it toward a pipe to vent 
it. Ifthisdidn'tworkout, however, the bubble 
could interfere with thecooling process. 

Pressure inside the reactor could be increased to 
dissolve the gases back into the water, but in¬ 
creasing the pressure and temperature is exactly 
the opposite of what the engineers wanted to do. 

They could also intentionally cause a total loss- 
of-coolant: All the water and gas could be flushed 
out of the reactor. That would get rid of the bubble, 
but would also leave the core temporarily 
uncovered and ECCS water would have to be 
immediately available to recool the core. The 
operators did not know how badly damaged the fuel 
was or how it would react to suddenly being un¬ 
covered, so this was probably the least plausible 
path to follow. 


As it turned out, the bubble slowly began to 
dissolve in the water. No one knows why this 
happened, but as soon as the operators realized 
this, they began a process to remove the gases from 
the water. The gases were released into the con¬ 
tainment where devices called "recombiners'' 
were used to join the hydrogen and oxygen back 
into water. At first, someofthe recombiners did 
not function .This degassing process went on for 
over a week. 

Nuclear engineer Richard Webb has warned that 
once the hydrogen got into the water some of it may 
have been absorbed by the core. If the hydrogen 
reacted with the zirconium metal of the cladding it 
could form zirconium hydride, a very brittle 
substance. If this occurred, reactor clean-up people 
will have to be very cautious lest the core crumble 
and fuel pellets fall to the bottom of the vessel, out 
of the influence of the control rods. No one knows 
whether Webb is right or not but if he is, it won't be 
the first surprise at TMI-2 and it could be the most 
dangerous. 

It took four weeks for the reactor to reach a state 
of "cold shutdown," a process which should have 
taken less than 24 hours if all safety systems had 
"worked perfectly.'' More radioactive gases will 
be released and the clean-up operation will be 
hazardous—-certainly to workers and perhaps to 
the surrounding communities should Webb's 
theory prove out. 

The story of the Three Mile Island accident is not 
over. 

The accident at TMI will not mean an end to 
nuclear power in the short term, but it has sent 
shock waves through the technical community, the 
government and the public. At a time when the in¬ 
dustry was hoping for easier safety standards and 
quicker licensing, the TMI accident threatens to 
result in tighter safety controls and more licensing 
issues. 

The Administration and the industry have al¬ 
ready begun to downplay the whole incident 
through skillful use of technical jargon and down- 
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right lying. For much of the public, the nuclear 
safety myth has been exploded and the fraud will 
only widen the credibility gap. Yet the safe energy 
movement needs now more than ever to provide a 
reasoned, factual analysis of why TMI was a threat, 
why it shows that continued reliance on nuclear 
power makes more accidents inevitable, and why 
nuclear power is unnecessary for solving our 
energy problems. 

Shaking Up the Big Boys 


Several aspects of the TMI accident were thought 
by the nuclear establishment to be highly unlikely 
ever to occur. The formation of the hydrogen 
bubble was a complete surprise. TMI-2 had only 
experienced the equivalent of 3-4 months of full- 
power operation. Its fuel was relatively fresh. If the 
same accident had occurred six months later, there 
would have been more radioactive wastes in the 
fuel. Hydrogen production would have been 
greater and occurred more quickly and more radio¬ 
active gases would have been released. Things 
could have been much worse. 

The sequence of events at TMI was not at all 
considered by the Rasmussen Report, the recently- 
debunked study which the nuclear industry had 
pointed to for four years as proof that reactor 
accidents were virtually impossible. 

The number of equipment and operator failures 
at TMI boggles the mind. 

Instruments that were supposed to tell operators 
about water level inside the reactor provided wrong 
information. Radiation sensors malfunctioned. 

The issues of how well various instruments in the 
reactor would stand up to accident conditions has 
been talked about in the industry for years. It is on 


the first priority list of "Unresolved Safety 
Issues" recognized by theNRC. Yet reactors are 
licensed before safety problems have been 
straightened out, despite the fact that other items 
on the "Unresolved" list include the causes of the 
Brown's Ferry accident and the closing of the five 
reactors in early March. J ust before the TMI 
accident, Norman C. Moseley, director of the NRC 
Division of Reactor Operations, sent out a memo 
saying that instrumentation defects at reactors 
would not have serious effects. 

The Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
is a panel of physicists and engineers who advise 
the NRC on safety issues. Their recommendations 
are in no way binding. On numerous occasions in 
the past the NRC has dragged its feet when it came 
to taking ACRS advice. The same thing is hap¬ 
pening after TMI. 

The ACRS has advised that all of the US pres¬ 
surized water reactors being built or operating 
swiftly replace their reactor water level instru¬ 
ments with ones which will not break down under 
accident conditions. The ACRS has also said that 
all PWRs install remote-controlled valves on top of 
the reactor vessels to allow venting of gases such as 
the hydrogen bubble at TMI. The Pennsylvania 
reactor had a valve that could only be operated 
manually, an impossible feat given the intense 
radioactivity within the containment. 

The non-plussed attitude of the NRC is not 
playing well with Senators Cary Hart and Ted 
Kennedy and Congressman Morris Udall, all of 
whom chair committees which monitor the Com¬ 
mission. 

The NRC is going to have to answer for the fact 
that the industry constantly points to its role as 


The control room at TMI Unit Photo taken in early March by Bill Bowden/York Daily Record. 
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''tough regulator" as a factor insuring safety at 
nukes. Yet many of the malfunctions which led to 
the accident had already occurred during TMI-2's 
start-up operation and were supposedly corrected. 
A report by NRC inspectors published a year before 
the accident warned that the starting of TMI-2 
would divide the energies of the reactor operators 
between the two plants. 


The Politics and the Lies 


A meltdown would not result in any fatalities: It 
would result in latent cancer, land contamination 
and heavy economic losses —as much as$1 
billion. " —Harold Denton, NRC, 3/30/79. 

"33,000prompt fatalities, 45,000early illnesses, 
45,000 latent cancers, 240,000 thyroid nodules, 
30,000 genetic defects, $14 billion in property 
damage. .. the possible size of the area of such a 
disaster might be equal to that of the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania. " 

— US Atomic Energy Commission, 
WASH-740 update, estimates of results 
of "worst" case reactor accident. 

We all know it began the very first day, with Met 
Edison officials saying that everything was all right 
and that no one was hurt. H E W Secretary J oseph 
Califano later proclaimed that no one would get 
cancer as a result of the accident despite the fact 
that no scientific body recognizes a safe level of 
radiation and no one really has an accurate idea of 
how much radiation people were or will be exposed 
to. 

Both the NRC and Met Edison compared the 
radiation exposures to dental X-rays. They both 
lied. First of all, people within a few miles of that 


plant were getting their whole bodies exposed, not 
simply theirteeth. The NRC'sown exposure 
readings indicate that at certain times, folks living 
2-5 miles from the plant were getting that "dental 
X-ray" almost every hour. You're not supposed to 
get a dental X-ray every hour. 

Catch 22 says that they can do anything they 
want unless we stop them. And we've got to stop 
them. Activists must work to gain an under¬ 
standing of the issues so we can provide factual, 
reasoned rebuttals to the industry/government 
lies. We must communicate why nukes aren't 
needed, why they can't reduceoil use more than 
about 10%. We must communicate the clear logic 
of energy efficiency and the development of alter¬ 
native sources. 

The crossroads are here. In May 1979 there are 
72 nukes operating intheUS. Bytheendof 1980 
there will be about 100. By 1985 there could be 130. 
If there are to be no more Harrisburgs (or worse) 
we must work very hard to reach the point of. . .no 
nukes. Not in my community. Not in your commun¬ 
ity. Not anywhere. 

Suggested Readings: 

Write to the Union of Concerned Scientists (1208 
Massachussetts Ave., Cambridge, MA02138)for 
their publications list. 

The Accident Hazards of Nuclear Power Plants, by 
Richard E. Webb, University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1976. 

Write for a publication list to. Komanoff Energy 
Associates, 475 Park Ave. S., New York, NY 10016. 
Economic issues. 

"A Layperson's Guide to the MHB Report," 

$1 postpaid from Safe'N'Sound, PO Box 60, Shore- 
ham, NY 11786. Summary of the technical issues at 
the Shoreham Nuclear Plant. 

























ROCKY FLATS RALLY DRAWS 
15,000; 284 ARRESTED BLOCK¬ 
ADING PLANT ENTRANCES 

A series of rallies, a nonviolent 
blockade and a concert drew over 
15,000 people to protest the con¬ 
tinued operation of the Rocky Flats 
nuclear weapons plant outside of 
Denver, Colorado, over the Apri I 
28-30 weekend. 

The events began with a Holly 
Near concert on Friday night which 
drew approximately 1400 people. 
Dr. Helen Caldicott, the pediatri¬ 
cian and anti-nuke activist, made a 
short speech at the concert. 

On Saturday morning, Rocky 
Flats organizers sponsored a 
family rally in downtown Denver 
for people who were reluctant to 
expose their children to the con¬ 
tinuous radiation present near the 
Rocky Flats plant. Approximately 
200people, including 100children, 
attended the rally. 

Approximately 15,000 people 
attended the rally outside the plant 
near Boulder on Saturday after¬ 
noon . Among those who addressed 
the crowd were: Pam Solo, one of 
the Rocky Flats/Nuclear Weapons 
Facilities Project organizers; Dr. 
Helen Caldicott, Nobel Laureate 
George Wald, Daniel Ellsberg and 
Reverend Malcolm Boyd. Lorelei 
Means of the American Indian 
Movement spoke on the connec¬ 
tion between uranium mining and 
nuclear weapons production. She 
also expressed solidarity with the 
simultaneous Native American 
protest against uranium mining at 
Mt. Taylor, New Mexico. Marion 
Stamps, a community organizer 
from Chicago, spoke on the con¬ 
nections between increased 
military expenditures and de¬ 
creased spending on human 
needs. Holly Near, Jackson 
Browne and Bonnie Raitt joined 
local musicians in entertaining the 
assembled protesters. 


On Sunday morning, three 
groups of protesters blockaded the 
two gates and the railroad spur 
leading into the plant. The latest in 
a long series of attempts to close 
the plant through direct action 
lasted less than an hour. Federal 
marshalls and Rocky Flats security 
police arrested 284 people and 
charged them with trespassing. 

All were immediately released on 
their own recognizance, including 
many who have been arrested at 
Rocky Flats before. The previous 
arrests at the plant had been 
carried out by the J efferson Coun¬ 
ty Sheriff's Department. This time 
the county notified the federal 
government that the county's offi¬ 
cers would not make arrests at 
Rocky Flats. 

For information about future ac¬ 
tions and organizing at the Rocky 
Flats plant, contact: Rocky 
Flats/Nuclear Weapons Facilities 
Project, 1432 Lafayette St., 

Denver, CO 80218, (303)832-4508 
or the Rocky Flats Truth Force, 

1315 Broadway, Boulder, CO 
80302, (303)443-0887. 

— Newsdesk 

COALITION STAGES PROTEST 
AGAINST URANIUM MINING 
ON NATIVE LANDS 

A coalition of Native American 
tribal councils, Chicano communi¬ 
ty organizations and anti-nuclear 
alliances staged three days of 
rallies against uranium mining on 
Native American land in New 
Mexico during the weekend of 
April 28-30. The events drew ap¬ 
proximately 500 people on each 
day. 

The weekend began with a rally 
on Friday in Placitas where repre¬ 
sentatives from anti-nuke alliances 
from all over the United States and 
Germany, France, England and 
Australia gave messages of soli¬ 
darity to Native groups opposing 
uranium mining. 


On Saturday morning a 100 
car-long caravan drove to Mt. 
Taylor, a sacred Native land which 
is now the site of a large uranium 
mine owned by Gulf Oil. Elders of 
the Navajo, Pueblo and Hopi tribes 
welcomed the demonstrators. 
Representatives of Native miners 
and widows of a group of miners 
who had died from cancer after 
working the uranium mines also 
addressed the rally. 

On Sunday, a final rally took 
place with speeches by George 
Wald, Helen Caldicott and John 
Trudell of the American Indian 
Movement. A representative from 
a Chicano Land Grant group de¬ 
scribed the local struggle of 
Chicano farmers to keep their 
farms. Singers Jackson Browne 
and Bonnie Raitt also performed 
for the crowd. 

— Craig Simpson 


THOUSANDS RALLY 
AT LIMERICK 

Nearly 10,000 people rallied on 
April 22 at the construction site of 
the Limerick, PA, nuclear power 
plant. More demonstrators were 
unable to reach the rally site be¬ 
cause of heavy traffic on the 
narrow access roads. For many, 
including people living in the small 
communities surrounding the 
power plant, it was their first 
demonstration. The crowd size 
exceeded the expectations of the 
sponsoring Keystone Alliance and 
clearly surprised Philadelphia 
Electric Company officials. A 
Keystone spokesperson indicated 
that the Three Mile Island acci¬ 
dent, the presence of a nuclear 
reactor "in our backyard," and 
strong organizing efforts made the 
difference. 

The demonstrators cheered and 
chanted as the rally speakers 
pressed the demands for ending 
nuclear power and converting to an 
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economy based on democratically 
controlled renewable energy 
systems. Speakers included 
Charles Komanoft, an energy ana¬ 
lyst. Gail Daneker from Environ¬ 
mentalists for Full Employment, 
Randy King from Harrisburg, and 
Sister Falaka Fattah from the 
Black United Front. The loudest 
roar of the day was reserved for 
Alan Nogee's announcement that 
the Keystone Alliance intended to 
return to Limerick on J une 2 or 3 
with the intent to commit civil dis¬ 
obedience, unless the construction 
of the nuclear reactors had been 
stopped. The twin reactors, less 
than 25 miles from Philadelphia, 
are scheduled to goon line in 1985 
and 1987 atacostof $3.4 bi 11 ion. 

For more information, call the 
Keystone Alliance at 215-387-5254. 

— Gordon Faison 

CONGRESS TAKES FIRST STEP 
TOWARDS RESTORING THE 
DRAFT 

On April 30, the House Military 
Personnel Subcommitteof the 
Armed Services Committee ap¬ 
proved a measure that would re¬ 
quire all men who turn 18 years old 
after December 31,1980 to 
register in case a draft was ever 
reinstituted. The bill must now be 
passed by the full Committee, both 
houses of Congress and the 
President before it would become 
law. 

However, John Shattuck, direc¬ 
tor of the American Civil Liberties 
Union's Washington office, noted, 

''This is the first clear step toward 
bringing back the draft." 

At the same time, the Sub¬ 
committee narrowly defeated a 
proposal to draft up to 200,000 
young men into a "ready reserve" 
program for six month periods. 

While the vote was being taken 
approximately 300 people rallied 
in front of Congress opposing 
the reinstatement of draft regi¬ 
stration. They heard short 
speeches from several Congress- 
people and the Reverend Barry 
Lynn of the United Church of Christ. 

People who are interested in 
helping organize against a new 
draft or registration can contact 
the War Resisters League, 339 La¬ 


fayette St., New York, NY 10012 or 
CCCO, 201b Walnut St , Phila¬ 
delphia, PA 19103 — Newsdesk 

BRUCE BEYER GIVEN 
30 DAY SENTENCE ON 1968 
CHARGE 

Bruce Beyer, who returned to the 
United States in late 1977 after 
spending 7\'i years in exile for 
draft resistance, was given 30 days 
in jail by federal judge John Curtin 
in Buffalo, NY The sentence, 
handed down on April 10, stems 
from an assault charge against 
Beyer when he was arrested by 
federal officers in Buffalo in 1968. 

J udge Curtin, who had origin¬ 
ally sentenced Beyer ten years ago 
to 3 years in jail, changed the sen¬ 
tence noting that his former sen¬ 
tence had been based on inaccu¬ 
rate and highly prejudiced infor¬ 
mation about Beyer's political 
activities he had received in a pre¬ 
sentencing report. He also said 
that he considered Beyer's time in 
exile as severe punishment, 
though he noted it was self- 
imposed. 

After losing an appeal in 1969, 
Beyer jumped bail and fled to 
Sweden. He later settled in 
Canada and did social work until 
he reentered the United States in 
October, 1977. Beyer was 
defended this time by Ramsey 
Clark who was the US Attorney 
General at the time of Beyer's 
original indictment. — Newsdesk 

BERKELEY VOTES TO CUT 
FUNDS TO SOUTH AFRICA AND 
IGNORE POT SMOKING 

Voters in Berkeley, CA, passed 
ballot initiatives calling on the city 
government to withdraw its funds 
from banks that make loans to 
Africa and instructing the police 
department to make enforcement 
of marijuana laws its "lowest pri¬ 
ority." The initiatives, part of the 
city elections held on April 18, 
passed by a substantial margin. 
The initiatives were part of the 
election campaign of the radical 
Berkeley Citizen's Action group * 
(see WIN, 4/19/79). The citizen 
action candidates also won election 
to the Mayor's office, three out of 
four City Council seats and the city 


auditor's post. Florence McDon¬ 
ald, a 62-year-old avowed Marxist 
and the mother of rock singer 
Country Joe McDonald, was 
among the new City Councilors. 

Another measure on the initia¬ 
tive ballot which passed was the 
creation of a nine-member Com¬ 
mission on Responsible Invest¬ 
ment, which will develop and 
oversee the city's policies on 
making investments, particularly 
in institutions that directly benefit 
Berkeley's citizens. —Newsdesk 

FIRE AND ICE 

In Mud City, Idaho, last Decem¬ 
ber, nuclear engineers were ec¬ 
static when the first testing of the 
much-debated "emergency core 
cooling system" for reactors 
proved to be an apparent success. 
Although the Union of Concerned 
Scientists claimed the test, on a 
reactor generating about one-fifth 
the power of a commercial nuclear 
plant, proved exactly nothing, in¬ 
dustry officials gloated. They had 
triumphed with their first run- 
through of a LOFT—"loss of fluid 
test" —in 20 years of reactor op¬ 
eration. 

However, there was one little 
hitch. The test was originally 
scheduled for Friday, December 8, 
but was put off until the following 
Monday when icy desert winds 
froze outdoor equipment designed 
to remove heat from the reactor 
core. Fearing "failure," Not Man 
Apart reports, the intrepid testers 
postponed the LOFT for better 
weather. — Power Line 

LESBIAN MOTHERS WIN 
CUSTODY BATTLE 

The Washington State Supreme 
Court has denied a custody motion 
brought by the ex-husbands of 
Sandy Schuster and Madeline 
Issacson, a lesbian couple, to 
remove six children from their 
suburban home. The unanimous 
decision is being hailed as a land¬ 
mark victory for lesbian mothers. 

The lawsuits originally began in 
Washington's King County Su¬ 
perior Court, where J udge J ames 
Noe ruled two years ago that the 
husbands could not provide a 
home for the children, aged 9-15. 
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The judge said the women could 
retain custody of their respective 
children but must not live to¬ 
gether. 

The mothers took apartments 
across the hall from each other 
shortly after the court decision. 
The husbands, who had re¬ 
married, charged that the women 
were not following the court order. 
They also said the women were 
using their sexual preference and 
their children to gain publicity for 


themselves and for the gay libera¬ 
tion movement. 

In the second King County deci¬ 
sion , J udge Norman Ackley ruled 
that the women should retain 
custody of the children and 
went on to reverse Noe's decision 
that the women should live apart. 

The men next took their motion 
to the state's highest court; which 
has again ruled in favor of the 
mothers. 

—Guardian 


Events 


ATLANTA, GA —National March 
Against the Death Penalty on Saturday, 
May 12,1 pm, beginning at the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Community Center. For 
more information, contact: Rick Reed, 
National March, 88 Walton St. NW, 
Atlanta, GA 30303, (404)525-1490. 

HARRISBURG, PA— Benefit for the 
Harrisburg Monthly on Saturday, May 6 
at Harrisburg Civic Association, music, 
food, beer. Donation: $7. 

LA GRANGE, IL —Conference on 
Christian responsibilities in the Palestin¬ 
ian—Israeli conflict on May 18-20 at 
Christian Life Center. Sponsored by 
Palestine Human Rights Campaign, 
Chicago Presbytery and others. For 
more information, contact: Marvin 
Wingfield, PHRC, 1322 18th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202)296-5089. 

LOS ANGELES, CA— A1 Cohen and 
Philip Zwerling will debate the SALT II 
treaty on Sunday, May 13,11 am, at First 
Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles. 

MANCHESTER, NH —Mother’s Day 
Forum on Friday, May 11 from 11:30 am 
to 1:30 pm at the YWCA, 72 Concord St. 
Featuring talks and discussions on the ill 
effects of radiation on pregnant women, 
children, and all the rest of us. A peace¬ 
ful demonstration will follow at the 
Public Service Co. Bldg. Contact Upper 
Valley Energy Coalition, 18B Mascoma 
St., Lebanon, NH03766. (603)448-1882. 

MASSAPEQUA, NY— Forum on Public 
Power with Richard Schrader, Jack 
Maisel and others on Tuesday, May 8, 
7:30 pm at Seaford Public Library, 2234 
Jackson Ave. For more information, call 
(516)826-0537. 

NEW YORK CITY— Angela Davis, 
Judge Bruce Wright and others will 


speak at a rally for labor and human 
rights on Friday, May 11,7:30 pm, at 
Convent Ave. Baptist Church, 145th and 
Convent Ave. Sponsored by the National 
Alliance Against Racist and Political 
Repression. For more information, call 
(212)243-8555. 

NEW YORK CITY—Charlie King in 
concert with party to follow on Saturday, 
May 19,8 pm. For more information, call 
Day Oreve (212) 426-2183. 

NEW YORK CITY—Demonstration on 
Armed Forces Day, Saturday, May 19, to 
cut military spending. Assemble 11 am 
at 23rd and B ’ way, march to Times 
Square, rally at 1 pm. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact; Mobilization for Survival at 
(212)673-1808. 

NEW YORK CITY—Bookshop and Open 
House May 5, and the first Saturday of 
every month, 1-5 pm at 339 Lafayette 
Street. Socializing, discussions, and 
refreshments with WRL staff and local 
members. 

OSWEGO, NY—No-nukes rally with 
George Wald and Joe Frantz of the 
Steelworkers on Saturday, May 12,1 pm 
at East Park. Sponsored by the 
Lakeshore Alliance. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (716) 244-7191 or (315) 
472-5478. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA— “Facing the 
Draft, ’ * weekend workshop for young 
men and women of high school and 
college age. May 18-20,5023 Cedar, 
Philadelphia, PA 19143. For more 
information, call: (215)742-7131. 

PHILADELPHIA,PA— Movement for a 
New Society training program May 
19-June 3. For more information, con¬ 
tact GTS/MNS, 4722 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19143. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA—Benefit Concert 
for the Keystone Alliance and Prisoner 
Visitation Service with Holly Near and 
the Wallflower Order Drama Collective 
on Saturday, May 26,8 pm, at the Uni¬ 
versity Museum, 33rd and Spruce. For 
more information, call (215) 241-7117 or 
387-5255. 

PORTLAND, OR—Films: “In the Best 
Interest of the Children* ’ and “We Will 
Not Be Beaten” will be shown on May 11 
and 12,7:30 pm. Friday showing will be 
at Sunnyside Methodist Church, 3520 SE 
Yamhill and Saturday at Mallory Ave. 
Church, 126 NE Alberta. Admission: 
$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE, RI—Dr. Helen Caldicott 
and Terry Provance will speak on the 
facts about nuclear power and weapons 
on Wednesday, May 9,7:30 pm at the 
First Unitarian Church, 1 Benevolent 
St., Providence, RI. Sponsored by the 
Mobilization for Survival and the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Contact: (401) 751-4488. 

ROCKFORD, IL—Rally and march at 
the Byron Nuclear Plant on June 2. For 
more information contact the Sinnissippi 
Alliance, 326 No. Avon, Rockford, IL 
61103(815)962-7373. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA—Alan Nelson will 
speak on “Awareness, Meditation, and 
Nonviolence in Our Nuclear Age” on 
May 18-19. For more information, 
contact the Resource Center for Nonvio¬ 
lence, PO Box 2324, Santa Cruz, CA 
95063 (408)423-1626. 

WASHINGTON, DC—National March 
and Rally Against Nuclear Power and 
Nuclear Weapons on Sunday, May 6, 
with noon march from the Ellipse to the 
Capitol. Speakers include Ralph Nader, 
Helen Caldicott and others. Mass lobby 
and civil disobedience on Monday, May 
7. Contact: May 6 Coalition, 1747 
Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20036 (202) 462-3903. 

WASHINGTON, DC—Conference: 

“The Myths and Realities of the Soviet 
Threat” on May 14-15. For more 
information, contact Institute for Policy 
Studies, 1901 Que St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20009 (202) 234-9382. 

ZION, IL—Demonstration at Zion 
Nuclear plant with rally at Shiloh Park, 
27th St. and Shiloh on Saturday, May 12, 
11 am. Sponsored by Chiwankee Radio¬ 
activists and Citizens Against Nuclear 
Power. For more information, call (312) 
764-5011 or 472-2492. 
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Reviews 

to 

Stop 

Nukes 

By 

PAUL JACOBS AND THE NUCLEAR GANG 

16 mm color film, 60 minutes 

Produced by Jack Willis, Saul Landau and Penny 

Bernstein/Photography by Jack Kriegler and Haskell 

Wexler/Rental or purchase: contact the producers 

c/o1501 Broadway, Suite 1904, NY, NY 10036 

In an article published in 1971, Paul Jacobs quotes a 
Congressman who stated that the public will "never" 
know enough about radiation "because it's too com¬ 
plicated." But, the Congressman added, "that 
doesn't mean that precautions aren't being taken by 
those who know, to protect the person who does not 
know." The irony of that statement couldn't be more 
apparent today, as the people of southeastern Penn¬ 
sylvania and those in southwestern Utah learn first¬ 
hand how well they've been protected from the dan¬ 
gers of nuclear power and nuclear weapons. 

Keeping the truth about low-level radiation from 
the public has been an important element of our na¬ 
tion's nuclear program. The late Paul Jacobs, a jour¬ 
nalist and social activist, spent 20 years of his life try¬ 
ing to uncover the cover-up. He began in 1957 when 
Nobel Laureate Linus Pauling suggested that he un¬ 
dertake a study of the effects of fallout from bomb 
tests in Nevada since he suspected that government 
officials weren't telling the whole story. The investi¬ 
gation, broadened to include similar cases of negli¬ 
gence and deceit, ended in January 1978 when Jacobs 
died of lung cancer at the age of 59. He believed that 
radiation he was exposed to during an early visit to the 
Nevada test site was responsible for his cancer. 

This film documents Paul Jacobs' personal and 
political struggle. It was first aired on public TV on 
February 25, despite attempts by a nuclear trade 
group, the Atomic Industrial Forum, to keep it from 
prime-time viewing audiences by pressuring local 


Mike Jendrzeczyk is co-director of the Rocky Flats/ 
Nuclear Weapons Facilities Project. Maryty Jezer is 
active in the anti-nuke movement. Don Michak works 
at the Nuclear Information and Resource Service. 



Paul ) acobs Photo from Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear Gang. 


station managers. In at least a few major cities, in¬ 
cluding Denver and Atlanta, they nearly succeeded. 

In Denver, phone calls generated by anti-nuclear 
groups prevented a total blackout of the f ilm. The day 
after its television debut nationally, Representative 
Samuel Stratton, a member of the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee, stood up on the floor of Congress to 
denounce Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear Gang, declar¬ 
ing that it threatened to undermine the entire US nu¬ 
clear program. Copies of the film are now being made 
for circulation and general educational use. 

The emotional impact of the film stems from its 
close attention to human detail , the deepening lines in 
J acobs' face as he resists the assaults of pain on his 
body; the shock and quiet indignation in the voices of 
the dying men and women of St. George, Utah, used 
as guinea pigs by the Atomic Energy Commission; the 
blandness and cynicism with which government offi¬ 
cials justify past actions and current policies. And 
then there are the old AEC and Army film sequences 
of soldiers being marched into bomb test areas, and 
citizens being assured that radioactive fallout won't 
hurt them. These scenes, in retrospect, are the most 
damning indictment of all, since the government 
knew at that time that it was subjecting these people 
to grave health risks. 

The filmmakers, close friends of J acobs', felt a deep 
commitment to carry on his work after he died and to 
bring the story up-to-date. They included interviews 
with workers at the Portsmouth, NH, Naval shipyard, 
scientists and physicians like Dr. Thomas Mancuso 
and Dr. Helen Caldicott, and coverage of demonstra¬ 
tions at Seabrook and Rocky Flats. They weave 
together all of these elements to present a powerful 
case for a moratorium on any further nuclear power 
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development or weapons production, without resort- “[After he died] it felt inappropriate to mourn for 
ing to rhetoric or information overkill. They have Paul. What his life demanded from those who took 

given us a mirror in which we can observe the fright- him seriously was action . If his death was to have 
ening, human cost of our society's “bargain with the meaning it could only be drawn from the essence of 
Devil." his life." 

At the same time, the documentary is a personal Does the cover-up that J acobs gave his life to 
tribute to Jacobs, and a challenge to anti-nuclear ac- expose still continue? In February, a federal inter- 
tivistsand journalists who follow in his footsteps. Jack agency task force on radiation, working under White 
Willis and Saul Landau, co-producers, describe what House mandate, released its draft report and recom- 
itwaslikeworkingwithamanofsuch “incredible mendations. Despite growing evidence of the long- 
courage and dignity' even as he was dying: term biological and genetic effects of low-level 

“Because of his illness, Paul slept much of the day, radiation, the report fails to reach any conclusions 
during that first day of shooting. Haskell Wexler, the about its dangers. The report simply calls for further 
cinematographer, lit the motel room [in Salt Lake studies, and recommends that they be carried out by 

City] with the kind of care one exercises with someone agencies other than the Department of Energy, 
very precious. The soft light hid the pain, the In April, two Congressional committees convened 

pallidness, the lines of death in Paul's face. Paul be- in Salt Lake City and Las Vegas to hear evidence from 
gan to recount his coverageof the nuclear story. He bomb test cancer victims, health officials, and others, 

could endure no more than thirty minutes of talking at It is too soon to predict the results of these or other 
atime... hearings, orthemulti-miilion dollarcancer 

“Paul's pain grew worse. He shot morphine every compensation pending in the courts. And the 
two hours, and found it difficult to stay awake. But he investigations of Three Mile Island have just begun. 
asked us to push him, and, reluctantly—because he But if the eloquent testimony presented by Paul Jacobs 

was in such pain—we pushed. We helped him dress, and the Nuclear Gang is taken seriously, then we 
madehimeat, played cards with him, told jokes, re- must be prepared to continue to struggle for the truth, 
counted adventures and life stories.... —Mike Jendrzejczyk 


NO NUKES: EVERYONE'S GUIDE TO NUCLEAR 
POWER 

by Anna Gyorgy & Friends 

South End Press, box 68, Astor Station, Boston, MA 
02123/1979/478 pp./$8 paperback plus 75 1 
postage. 


The near meltdown at the Three Mile Island nuclear 
reactor near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has placed 
the nuclear industry on the defensive. It is hurting, 
but far from finished. 

Anna Gyorgy and herco-authors’have written a 
valuable, comprehensive guide to nuclear power that 
is sure to prove useful in the confrontations ahead. 
The text is calm, lucid and well-documented. It has 
useful visuals and an attractive design. The authors 
allow the facts to speak for themselves: The 
unadorned arguments against nuclear power are so 
persuasive that they do not have to be hyped-up. 

Nuclear power, to be sure, is a complex issue. 
Reactor technology, questions of nuclear safety, the 
problems posed by radiation in all of its various forms, 
and the economics of the nuclear industry, as well as 
the importance of the reactor program to the 
economics of the country as a whole, are controversial 
and often difficult to understand. The nuclear 
industry has successfully exploited public ignorance 
and encouraged confusion by deliberately mystifying 
the technology. 

NO NUKES is an effective antidote to industry 
propaganda. Most of the information, it is true, is 


Drawing by Bonnie Acker from NO NUKES: Everyone's Guide to Nuclear Power. 
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Graphic by Susanna Natti from NO NUKES: Everyone's Guide to Nuclear Power. 

available from various sources. But nowhere, to my 
knowledge, has it been collected under one cover. The 
authors write simply, without over-simplifying the 
subject. And they write from a broad perspective, 
with regard to the economics of nuclear power as well 
as its environmental impact. Their concern is for both 
the consumer and the worker who may be endangered 
working in a nuclear facility or who may believe that 
atomic power plants are necessary for a full 
employment economy. NO NUKES views the nuclear 
industry as a whole, from the utilities who sell 
electricity to the energy conglomerates who control the 
fuel, to the banking and investment houses that pro¬ 
vide the financial wherewithal for nuclear power (and 
profit most by it), to the government regulatory 
agencies that often seem more interested in 
promoting the industry than in protecting the public. 

NO NUKES also discusses various energy alterna¬ 
tives—coal, solar, hydro, wind, etc.—along with 
questions of hard versus soft energy paths, decen¬ 
tralized energy sources, the potential of regulating 
energy demand by better load management, 
recycling, cogeneration, and serious conservation 
practices. This guide should put to rest the industry's 
familiar jeremiad that the anti-nuke movement is 
anti-technology, out to replace electricity with 
candles and kerosene lanterns. 

NO NUKES effectively explains what radiation is 
and describes in detail what its specific dangers are. 
The book cites the various scientific studies that have 
correlated minimal exposures to low-level radiation 
with statistical increases in the incidents of cancer 
and others serious dieseases over a long-range period 
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of time. TheNRC, as NO NUKES points out, rejects 
the findings of its own research scientists on the 
subject of nuclear pollution. At the Three Mile 
nuclear site, the NRC completely obfuscated the 
problem. They assured the public that there was no 
immediate danger from the radioactive emissions. 
And though the amounts of radiation released into the 
environment were, for the most part, low, the NRC 
ignored the problem of cumulative amounts. 

NO NUKES explains why the utilities favor nuclear 
power over alternative sources and indicates why the 
government parrots the industry's view. But there are 
more compelling reasons, logical from the public's 
perspective, why the nuclear program ought to be 
scrapped. Corporate needs versus public interest is 
what this controversy is all about, and NO NUKES 
effectively brings this conflict out. 

Anna Cyorgy and her friends are activists in the no¬ 
nuke movement. They have done their homework well 
and produced a book that is sure to become an 
essential resource in the political struggles to come. 

—Marty Jezer 


OVERLOAD 
by Arthur Hailey 

Arthur Hailey may be America's most important and 
unrecognized corporate apologist. Without a doubt he 
is a major best seller, but behind Airport (1968), 
Wheels (1971), The Moneychangers (1975), and now 
Overload there is a more important story than success 
and fame through popular fiction. Hollywood, 
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national television, the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
the Literary Guild are just as likely responding to 
Hailey's consistent political message as to a good tale 
well told. A self-made millionaire, he is "pro-free 
enterprise and strongly anti-socialist," at least 
according to Sheila Hailey's autobiography / Married 
a Best Seller. Because all of his books command an 
audience of millions, the ideological implications of 
Hailey's new effort are especially ominous. 

Overload is number one on the New York Times 
best seller list. It is the story of Golden State Electric 
& Gas executive Nimrod Goldman, an extraordinary 
yet typical utility planner who must daily do battle 
with anti-nuclear terrorists, "cowardly" regulators, 
the prestigious "Sequoia Club," vindictive reporters, 
power thieves, and imminent, massive power 
blackouts. 

The new novel is intended as a cultural contribution 
to the energy wars. Hailey uses the book against the 
de facto nuclear moratorium in this country, and as a 
political attack upon the increasingly anti-corporate 
energy activists who helped stalemate the nuclear 
powers with rate hike fights, initiatives, and direct 
actions. Its publication coincides with corporate 
America's assault on government regulation, 
organized labor, and environmentalists of all kinds. 

Nuclear opponents, for example, are portrayed as 
anti-energy. They are also greedy, spoiled brats who 
would deny a better standard of living to minorities 
and others yet to benefit from the American free 
enterprise system. They constantly spout "socialist" 
slogans ("Kill the Capitalist Monster, Golden State 
Power & Light!"), secretly plan deadly violence, and 
arrogantly attack a competitive public service 
industry at every opportunity.''power & I ight for 
people" (never capitalized!) are paid followers of 
Davey Birdsong, a kind of perverse AmoryLovinsSam 
LovejoyMarkRudd. 

If you've just finished howling, remember we also 
laughed at Nixon. But unlikeour second-rate 
president and most second-rate utility managers, 
Hailey's executive is an intelligent and politically 
sophisticated capitalist. Goldman's expected energy 
myths (Solar is just too costly and undeveloped to 
make any real contribution until at least the end of the 
century.. .40% savings from conservation?.. .That's 
not conservation, that's deprivation!) may read like so 
many utility press releases, but they are coupled with 
a potentially successful strategy based on mobilizing 
GSE & P's privileged consumers —Hailey's readers 

Goldman delivers a climactic speech to a utilities 
convention. We share two beliefs, he says, the first is 
that the environment should be cleaner and that those 
who work "responsibly" toward the goal deserve our 
support. The second is faith in the democratic 
process, "though lately with some reservations." He 
continues, railing against this "new breed of environ¬ 
mentalist (who) opposes everything." State and 
federal energy regulators are allied with this fanatic 
minority, marking an end to "reasonably fair, 
impartial judgements." Moreover, many 
commissioners and board members "openly display 


anti-business prejudice/' Finally, the "militant, so- 
called populist points of view, the anti-power 
company stances,"are the only attitudes reflected by 
the news media. Solution? "The best we can do is to 
let the public know, whenever possible, that their 
reasonable interests are being undermined by a 
minority—an insidious alliance of fanatics and self- 
serving politicians." 

Hailey has grasped completely today's political 
strategy designed in the corporate boardrooms of the 
nuclear vendors and construction giants, the Ameri¬ 
can Nuclear Energy Council, Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Edison Electric Institute, and the inner 
sanctums of J ames Schlesinger's Department of 
Energy. The recent Nuclear Siting and Licensing Bill 
(or Nuclear Regulatory Reform Act) which would 
nearly eliminate the role of citizen intervenors and 
substantially reduce the purview of state and local re¬ 
gulators, is a concrete example of the current 
decision makers' plan to isolate the troublemakers 
and make common cause with the more responsible 
breed of environmentalist. 

Coupled with this approach is the mobilization cam¬ 
paign, also accurately forecast by Hailey. Angelina 
Howard, Director of Public Affairs for the Duke Power 
Company, recently told an Atomic Industrial Forum 
audience that' 'We have a lot to learn about 
organizing from the anti-nuclear alliances.'' Under 
the direction of Howard, Underwood Jordan Yulish 
Associates (utility consultants), and others, several 
hundred "Energy Advocates" werebroughtto 
Washington's sumptuous Mayflower Hotel in early 
February for the "first national pro-nuclear 
grassroots conference." Sponsored by the Heritage 
Foundation (a New Right anti-labor outfit), the 
meetings were designed to train friends of utilities to 
counter no-growth, fanatic opposition. 

Hailey's reputation for "disciplined, painstaking 
research" and "impeccable accuracy and authenti¬ 
city" {Current History) is a tad inflated. Theodore 
Nagel gives us a far better understanding of the 
utilities' technical problems in his eight page 
' 'Operating a Major Electrical Utility Today" 

( Science , 9/15/78, pp. 985-993). 

Hailey's novels purport to demystify corporate 
America, and their popularity probably derives in 
part from our desire to know something about what 
goes on in those boardrooms, and what kinds of 
problems key decision makers go home to. But like a 
hundred Mobil advertisements, his fiction merely 
imitates the fiction of what power elite want us to 
believe. "We represent the people," hollers Nimrod 
Goldman, not the manipulative few. Yet of Hailey's 
four terrorist demands, the American people, I ven¬ 
ture, would immediately support three (the fourth calls 
for violence in the event of non-compliance). The 
program calls for a free supply of gas and electricity 
for one year for the unemployed, welfare recipients, 
and old people; an immediate reduction in charges to 
small houses and apartments; and abandoning plans 
to build more nuclear power stations. 

— Don Michak 
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Free if no exchange of $$ involved 
and only 20 words in length. Other¬ 
wise $3 for every ten words. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


War Resisters League Organizers' Training 
Program: J une 16-29 and August 11-24. Each 
program is split between Voluntown, Connecticut 
and New York City. The program emphasizes 
philosophy, skills, and resources for organizers in 
the peace, anti-nuke, and community developemnt 
movements. Cost $85. For more information and an 
application, contact WRL, 339 Lafayette Street, New 
York, NY 100012 (212 228-0450. 

OFFICE SPACE FOR RENT-339 Lafayette St., The 
"Peace Pentagon" has two offices for rent. One is 
377 sq. ft. with lots of window. Another is 265 sq. ft. 
Reasonable rents. Movement groups inquire Ralph 
or Van, (212)228-0450. 

A Periodical Retreat is a bookshop featuring materi¬ 
als on social change, political theory, and radical 
religious perspectives. Visit or ask to be on our 
mailing list. 336Vi S. State, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 

FEMINIST RESOURCES ON ENERGY AND ECO¬ 
LOGY — Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
info. FREE., Box 6098, Teall Station, Syracuse, 

NY 11317. 

Free healing support group for women —raw foods, 
fasting, herbs, etc. PO Box 190, New York, NY 10010 
(212) 675-5003 (leave message). 

Project Release gave up its place, communal apt. Sc 
may have to turn in its phone for the deposit $$$. 
Release needs your help to continue working against 
the mental health establishment! Contributions 
should be sent to: Project Release, PO Box 3%, FDR 
Sta., New York, NY 10022. 

The Seventh Annual North American Conference on 
Human Rights and Psychiatric Oppression is being 
held in West Palm Beach, Florida on May 31-J une 
4th, at Pied PiperCamp Resorts. Attendance is 
limited to all former and current "mental patients" 
andnon-' patient" anti-psychiatry activists who are 
endorsed by their ex-"patient" organization closest 
to them. The Conference is being sponsored by 
Mental Patients' Rights Association, PO Box 301, 
Loxahatchee, FL 33470; (305)793-2488. Call or write 
for registration forms. 

The Center for Marxist Studies at NYU requests 
papers for a Spring 1980 conference on Marxism and 
Feminism. Please send papers to: The Center for 
Marxist Studies at NYU, 21 Washington Place, New 
York, NY 10003. Deadline: November 30,1979. 

Some of us did survive the sixties! There are 
thousands of us in the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
who continue to work for a just and peaceful world. 
Join us! Writeto: Fellowshipof Reconciliation, Box 
271-W, Nyack, NY 10960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Reduce animal exploitation, world food problems. 
Vegetarian information, cookbook, sample 
magazine, $5 North American Vegetarian Society 
Malaga-W, NJ 08328 


Human rights in both capitalist & socialist East 
Asia: Write for free bulletin: SPEAHR, POBox 1212 
New York, NY 10025. 

The nuclear accident in Pennsylvania was not the 
first near meltdown. For a frightening and true 
account, read WE ALMOST LOST DETROIT, by 
John Fuller ($4, postpaid). Also, NO NUKES, 
EVERYONE'S GUIDE TO NUCLEAR POWER by 
Anna Gyorgy ($8, postpaid). For books, and a free 
catalogue of explosive films about atomic energy 
contact: GMP, Box 177, Montague, MA 01351 (413) 
863-4754 

EXOTIC COOKBOOK. 8 years of collected recipes 
have filled up Vicki Rovere's neatly-lettered 
cookbook Mostly vegetarian food from Eastern 
Europe, the Balkans, Near and Far East, Africa, 
South America, etc. Given * * * * by Norma Becker, 
Fai Coffin and the WIN staff. For a $5 contribution to 
WIN, you get all 184 recipes, photocopied. Respond 
to WIN, 503 Atlantic Ave , Brooklyn NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary 
nonviolence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 
Gandhi, Gene Sharp Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the Wl N Double issue on 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well. 
Send $3.00 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
Howard Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. Special 
rates are available for bulk orders so order them for 
your study group, teach-in, or classroom. 

CSC Newsletter —for consciousness raising, on 
children's right to self-determination, home sex 
education, ageism. $6.50for 3 issues, bi-monthly. 
CSC, P(3 b 5164, San Diego, CA 92105. Checks to 
Valida Daviia. 

For free sample copy of the socialist newspaper, 
Weekly People, write us at 914 Industrial Ave., Palo 
Alto, CA 94303. 

NEX-US: A PERSONAL/POLITICAL DIREC¬ 
TORY (a skills and resource directory for personal/ 
political change). Writeto: Self-determination, 2431 
Forest Avenue, San Jose, CA 95128. 



WIN's Special Double Issueon Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus and others 
on occupational safety and health, women's health, 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 
bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers. $1.00 
each for 1 -9 copies, 40{ each for ten or more plus 
20% for postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

BOTH SIDES NOW No. 25 has conspiracy investiga¬ 
tor's notes on Jonestown, a cluster of material on 
empowerment, and more. Single copy 25*f, or start a 
5-issue subscription for $1. Order from Free People 
Inc , 1232 Laura St., Jacksonville FL32206. 


PRODUCTS 


"PAUL JACOBS Sc THE NUCLEAR GANG" the 
excellent hour-long anti-nuclear documentary 
shown on TV in February, is available 
for rent by anti-nuclear groups for public outreach 
and education and fund-raising efforts. To schedule 
the film or for more information, contact: Scott 
Kennedy, People for a Nuclear Free Future, c/o 
POB 2324 Santa Cruz, CA 95063 (408) 423-1626. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


J obs available for collective-minded co-workers with 
a small computerized co-op mailing service dealing 
with social change organizations. Familiarity with 
mailing technology-computer language useful but 
not necessary. Car helpful. Training provided. 
Long-term commitment desired. Reasonable 
movement compensation. Write/Call: Community 
Mailing Service, 3525 Lancaster Ave., Phila., PA 
19104 (215)EV2-6096. 

Clergy and Laity Concerned (CALC) an interfaith 
organization with a 12 year history of work for peace 
and justice, is looking for a person to do list main¬ 
tenance work four hours a day (9 am to 1 pm or 10 
am to 2pm). Ideal for retired person with related ex¬ 
perience. Requireminimum 1 year commitment. 
About $60a week. Contact Barbara LupoorRick 
Boardman at CALC, 198 Broadway, New York, NY 
10038(212)964-6730. 

The Mid-Peninsula Conversion Project is seeking a 
fulltime co-director beginning J une 1,1979 at a 
salary of $8000-$12,000 based on need plus health 
benefits. Major responsibilities include fundraising, 
program direction and development, and shared 
general administration, education, and outreach 
with other staff. The Mid-Peninsula Conversion 
Project is working in the Santa Clara Valley to 
facilitate economic planning for conversion of 
military industry to socially useful production. We 
seek to focus on people's immediate concerns for 
jobs and adequate social services, and to motivate 
people to take action We work with peace, religious, 
labor, community, environmental, academic, and 
business people Deadline: May 1 Contact M PCP, 
867 W Dana #203, Mountain View, CA 94041 

Staff person for conference wanted Prepare 
weekends, facilitate groups, work with other staff to 
plan program, food, maintenance work. Nine-month 
position, begins September, 1979. Write 
Unitarian-Universalist ROWE Conference Center, 
Rowe, MA —01367, by May 1, for job description 

Military Counselor wanted for a part-time job with 
Friends Military Counseling, 15 Rutherford Place, 
NYC. Experience preferable, but not necessary. 
Hours flexible. Job is mainly helping activeGI's 
Please call theQuarterly Meeting Office at (212) 
777-4600. 


LIVING ALTERNATIVES 


TRYOUTCOMMUNAL LIVING. Week long partici¬ 
pation in creating a community; common resources, 
social systems, government Summer 1979 Write 
Communal Living Week, Twin Oaks Community, 
Louisa, VA 23093 

SIMPLE LIVING COMMUNITY-Cost sharing, 
organic, nature-conserving anti-war in Manhattan. 
We have work! Write Bill Henry 514 E 117th St. NY, 
NY 10035 
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THE POWEROF THE PEOPLE 

ACTIVE NONVIOLENCE IN THE UNITED STATES^ 



Jane Addams and Mary McDowell at the 
Democratic National Convention, 1932. 
Swarthmore College Peace Collection p 43 

Name _ 


This book is about American women and men who in 
changing their own lives have changed many others’, 
including mine. Their factual stories have power to 
inspire courage, imagination and strength still needed 
to create a humane society. 

DANIEL ELLSBERG 

A Documentary History of the Organized Nonviolent Movement 
in the United States. Edited and Produced by Robert Cooney and 
Helen Michalowski. 854x11”, 240 pages, 340 photographs and 
illustrations. Reading list, index. $15. Clothbound, ISBN 0- 
915238-06-3. $7.95 Paperbound, ISBN 0-915238-07-1. 


Address 


City 


--—-State---Zip _ 

Please send--copies hardcover/softcoverof POWER OF THE PEOPLE Please add $1.00per copy for 

postage and handling Make checks payable to: War Resisters League, 339 Lafayette St. New York, NY 10012 


' 'Nuclear America" 

•pinpoints 400 nuclear weapons and nuclear power 
facilities 

•indicates areas likely to be bombed during a nuclear 
war 

•the reverse side contains a list of all facilities and a 
statement linking nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power 


is two posters in one! 

□ Please send meonecopy of "Nuclear America." 
Enclosed is 75 cents. 

□ Please send me_copies (1-4 copies cost 75 cents 

each, 5-24 for 50cents each, 25-49for45 cents each, 

Please add 15% for postage). Enclosed is $_ 

Send to WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 339 Lafayette 
Street, New York, NY 10012. 



ciP_ 


feNP VD VVW at *503 ATLANTIC M.NU? / Pvooku^n , MCW Hoick U2U7 





T-Shirts $5 
Buttons 50<5 
Stickers 25d 
Frisbees $2 
plus many more anti-nuke & move¬ 
ment messages. Free list. Custom¬ 
printing at 25% off to movement 
groups. Kate Donnelly, Box 271-W, 
New Vernon, NJ 07976. 


















































The accident at Three Mile Island is tragic proof of what anti¬ 
nuclear activists and Wl N Magazine have been documenting for 
years. 

People at last are learning some of the truths about the dangers 
of nuclear power that have long been scarce in mainstream publi¬ 
cations. Wl N has relentlessly sought out and publ ished that truth 
for years, and is still the primary source of analysis and up-to-date 
information on the growing anti-nuclear movement. 

WIN is now offering a special educational packet which includes 
several of our major articles and special issues on nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion published in the last year. These eight issues contain analysis 
and reporting on events that are only now surfacing into larger 
view. Highlights are John Berger's documentation of the hazards 
of radioactivity and theindustry's abominable record of negligence 
and accidents; Michael Ducey's workable strategy for safe energy 
activists; Turning Point for Survival—the story of the Rocky Flats 
weapons facilities and the Barnwell reprocessing plant; and the 
Karen Silkwood memorial issue—articles by Kitty Tucker and 
Donna Warnock which explore the dangers to nuclear workers and 
the fate of one worker who tried to expose conditions at the Kerr- 


“WIN has been with 
the no-nukes move¬ 
ment since it began. 
From my experience it 
was the only magazine 
to give credibility—let 
alone coverage—to an 
anti-nuclear movement 
just beginning to grow 
its fledgling wings. 9 9 

—Sam Lovejoy 




McGee plutonium fuel rod fabrication plant; Craig Simpson's 
report on West German opposition to the rad waste disposal site at 
Gorleben. WIN's highly-acclaimed Nuclear Madness issue, com¬ 
piled days after the first accident at Three Mile Island, responds to 
the urgency of the moment. It offers a call to action, a personal look 
at the land and the people living near the plant, the story of men 
suffering the effects of low-level radiation, and articles on the inter¬ 
connections between nuclear power and nuclear weapons. The 
special issue on Three Mile Island includes articles on what really 
happened, the lies and cover-ups, the effects on nuclear policy and 
the nuclear industry, and the direct effects on the people and the 
economy in the Harrisburg area. 

This educational packet can serve as an organizing tool for activists 
who are reaching out to people who have, until Three Mile Island, 
been unawareof or antipathetic to the anti-nuclear movement. Buy 
these packets in bulk and distribute them to school, community, 
labor and church groups — bring them to the local PTA, your union 
local, your neighborhood grocer, or relatives. We can all benefit 
from learning the truth about nukes! 


RADIATION: WHAT YOU DON'T KNOW CAN HURT 

KITTY TUCKER 

KAREN SILKWOOD'S HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION/DONNA 

WARNOCK 

NUCLEAR POWER: A CASE OF INDECENT EXPOSURE 

JOHN BERGER 

UNDERSTANDING THE ENERGY SYSTEM: STRATEGIES 
FOR ACTIVISTS/MICHAEL DUCEY 
NO NUKES CARAVAN IN THE SUNSHINE STATE/BARRY 

SNITKIN 

ROCKY FLATS: DISARMING THE NUCLEAR TRIGGER/PAM 

SOLO 

BARNWELL: PULLING THE NUCLEAR INDUSTRY'S TAIL 

BRETT BURSEY 

CARTER'S BUDGET: BIG BUCKS FOR DEFENSE, 

PEANUTS FOR HUMAN NEEDS/PATRICK LACEFIELD 
MAKERS OF THE NEW GENERATION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS/NARMIC 

GORLEBEN SOLL LEBEN: A DESIRE FOR LIFE/CRAIG 

SIMPSON 

NUCLEAR MADNESS/ J ERRY ELMER 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER SKETCHES/SUSAN BEADLE 
US VETS FACE THE NAGASAKI NIGHTMARE/NORMAN 

SOLOMON 

ATOMS FOR PEACE: THE TRUE STORY/HENRY 

ETZKOWITZ 

WIN'S SPECIAL ISSUE ON THREE MILE ISLAND 
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□ Send me_copiesof WIN's 

No-Nukes Educational Packet ($4each, 
$3 for orders of ten or more, postpaid) 
Enclosed find $_. 

□ I want to subscribe to WIN. Here's 
SI 5 for one year. 


Name_ 

Address _ 
City/State 
Zip_ 


WIN Magazine/503 Atlantic Ave./Brooklyn, NY 11217 























